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SKETCHES IN MAFEKING 
AND EAST AFRICA. 


By Major-Generac R. 8. 8. BADEN POWELL, C.B. 
With several Coloured Plates, and a large number of illustrations. Oblong 4to, 21/- net. 


Saturday Review.—' A most amusing and often illuminating series of sketches, affording a 
lively idea of life in Africa from Zanzibar to Mafeking.” 
A Countryman’s 


LONEWOOD CORNER: esa oa 


By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of ‘‘ Idlehurst.'’ Crown 8vo, 5&/- net. [Just published. 


SEVENTY YEARS’ FISHING 


By CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON, C.B. 
With a Frontispiece. Small Demy 8vo, 10/6 net. 


Sporting Life. —‘‘One of the most fascinating of sporting books that has ever been 
published." 


A VISION OF INDIA. 


SECOND EDITION. By SIDNEY LOW. NOW READY. 
With 32 pages of Illustrations. Small Demy 8vo, 10/6 net. 
‘A striking picture of Indian life . . . . the result of much acute observation and penetrat- 
ing insight.""—Lorp Curzon. 
LETTERS OF A BETROTHED, 1804-1813, during 


the German War of Liberation. By the Baroness EDITH VON CRAMM. Translated 
by LEONARD HUXLEY. With 2 Portraits. Large post 8vo, 5/- net. (Immediately. 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL, AND HOW 
TO MAKE IT SO. 


By A. C. CURTIS, Author of ‘'A New Trafalgar," etc. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece, 16 Half-tone Illustrations, and several Plans. Small Demy 8vo, 7/6. 
Gardeners' Chronicle.—‘' Among the mynd of gardening books lately issued, this is 
decidedly one of the best. The technical details are well explained, and the literary style 
fluent and devoid of the rampant verbiage with which some writers strive to conceal their 
ignorance of practical gardening.”’ 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


By JAMES LONG, Author of ‘ British Dair 


Farming," ‘‘ Farming in a Small 
Way,"’ “ The Story of the Farm,’’ ‘Our Food 


upply,’’ctc. Crown 8vo, 6/-. 
SECONU EDITION, 


Liverpool Daily Courier.—‘ A lucid, most informing volume. ... A weighty contribution 


to the Agricultural volume.” 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. Small Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


Standavd.—‘‘ Whether the book be called one of ‘Letters’ or ‘ Pot-Pourri,' admirers of 
the author's previous work may rest assured that its tune is the same which charmed 
them b-fore."’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 
With an Appendix by Lapy CONSTANCE LYTTON. Small Demy 8vo, 7/6. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH EDITION. 


Dean Hote in an article upon the work in the Nineteenth Century, says: ‘There is no 
time for further enjoyment of this sweet, spicy ‘ Pot-Pourri'; no space for further extracts 
from this clever and comprehensive book; only for two more earnest words to the reader 
—Buy it." 


MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 
Small Demy 8vo, 7/6. SIXTH IMPRESSION. 


Tiuth.—‘ This volume, like the former, is an anthology, in the literary as well as in 
the literal sense of the word. Dp where you will into it, and you will light upon what 
Montaigne called ‘a nosegay of others' thoughts,’ tied together, however, not by the string 
the French essayist speaks of, but, as I have seen a nosesay tied, with other flowers." 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. 
Small Demy 8vo, 7/6. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Illustrated London News. — ‘‘ Rarely are two successes followed in due course by a third 
success, but all those who delighted in Mrs. Earle's first two books will eagerly welcome 
‘A Third Pot-Pourri.'” 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
WINDOVER TALES. 


Author of ‘‘ Under the White Cockade,"’ etc. 


POISON ISLAND. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘ Q."’), 





By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 
[Just published. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Daily Mail, —‘‘‘ Poison Island’ holds us in a vice, and we read with eyes glued to 
the pages."’ 
AMALIA. 3y crawam Hope. 


T. P.'s Weekly.—" One of the brightest and freshest of recent romances.” 


THE ULTRAMARINES: A Story of Colonial Life. 


By ‘“Cotongr A.” ; 
Standard.—"' A very clever and piquant story. A story which we admit we laughed over 
heartily and thoroughly enjoyed."’ 


THE PRINCE’S VALET. 3, joun parnet. 


Daily Graphic.— Full of adventure, both amatory and warlike.” 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. 
ANSTRUTHER. 


By the Author of ‘‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden." 


[Just published. 


[On May 8th. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 











READY SHORTLY. 


A PLAIN MAN’S FAITH. 


Crown 8vo, 5/= net. 


The writer makes an appeal to all religious minds ; 
he leaves the beaten track, and looks upon creeds 
and dogmas from the outside, but the result tends 
to deepen faith in the really fundamental truths. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND ESSAYS. 


By G. BERNARD SHAW. Containing as well a Word on the 
Dramatic Opinions and Essays of G. BERNARD SHAW by JAMES 
HUNEKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10/6 net. 





LITERARY RAMBLES IN FRANCE. 


By M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 12/6 net. 
[ Shortly. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


TRAVELS OF THE KING. 
Charles II. in Germany and Flanders, 1654-1660. 


By EVA SCOTT, Author of ‘‘ The King in Exile.”’ 
15/= net. 


RUSSIA AND REFORM. 


By BERNARD PARES, M.A. 


Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 





EUROPEAN ANIMALS: 
Their Geological History and Geographical Distribution. 


By R. F. SCHARFF, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.LS. 
7/6 net. eae 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. 


By EE. RAY ‘LANKESTER; 3EA;, D:Se:, 
3.6 net. 


EMMA LADY HAMILTON. 


By WALTER SICHEL. Popular Edition, Revised, with Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


Fully Illustrated. 


LL.D. Illustrated. 





TWO POPULAR 6/- 
THE FIGHTING CHANCE. 


NOVELS. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘‘Cardigan,’’ ‘' The 
Reckoning,’ etc. Illustrations by FRED PEGRAM. Fourth 
Impression. 

The WORLD says : —“ Distinctly a book to arrest attention. It is a 


powerful character study, so instinct with originality and force that it musc 
stand out conspicuously.’’ 

The DAILY MAIL says:—‘' It is a pleasure in these days to take up a 
novel which cannot be read through at one sitting, and forgotten as soon as it 
is laid down.” 

The STANDARD says :—‘' It is a tremendously absorbing kind of novel, 
painting the best type of New York agere in clear picturesque colours, and 
written in a style that is wonderfully forcible and attractive. Every page 
pulsates with the echo of the steps of real people, with real thought, real life.” 


CONFLICT. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, Author of ‘‘ For Heart o' Gold,” 
‘An April Princess,’’ etc. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—' Will have a note of actuality for 
all who concern themselves with the newer developments in women’s life, and 
its fresh sincerity bas a charm that is not to be undervalued.” 

The DAILY MAIL says:—‘' The love story is a strong and original one. 
yates Miss Smedley’s writing is forceful, and she tells her story in a way 
to hold attention.” 

The LIVERPOOL COURIER says :—‘'It is a shrewd study, very boldly 
conceived and executed. . . . . All the characters in the book are 
portrayed with unusual vigour and spirit.”’ 





Lonpon: A, CONSTABLE & CO., Limirep. 
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Hurst & Blackett’s Announcements. 


NOW_ READY. 
THE SECRETS OF THE VATICAN: 


The Palace of the Popes. _— 7 

By DOUGLAS SLADEN, Author of “‘ In Sicily," ‘‘ Queer Things about Japan," etc. 

In super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Illustrated by 60 Half-Tone Reproductions from 
Photographs and a Plan. Price 21/- net. 

This book is an account of the things not generally known to those who only speak 
English, about the Pope, his Cardinals, his Officials, and his Guards in the Vatican—and an 
account of the parts not generally shown in the Vatican and St. Peter's. 

Detailed Prospectus on application. 








THE HORSE: ITS SELECTION AND PURCHASE. 
Together with the Law of Warranty, Sale, etc. 
By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V S., Author of ‘Our Friend the Horse,"’ ‘‘ The Age of 
the Horse.'’ Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, price 7/6. 


THE FOURTH EDITION NOW ON SALE. 
INDISCREET LETTERS FROM PEKING. 
Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. Author of ‘‘ Manchu and Muscovite," etc. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, price 7/6 net. 


New List of 6/- Novels. 


NEEDLES AND PINS. 

A Sequel to “ If I were Kine." By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. [Ready next week. 
THE FLYING CLOUD. 

By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. 

By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘‘ The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont,’’ etc. [Ready. 
A GALLANT OF GASCONY. 

A Romance of Marguerite de Valois. By PHILIP L. STEVENSON, Author of “A 


Gendarme of the King,'’ ‘‘The Black Cuirassier,"’ etc. (Ready. 
A JURY OF THE VIRTUOUS. 
By PATRICK HOOD. [Ready 


THE HOUSE OF REST: 
By Mrs. FRED. REYNOLDS, Author of “ In Silence," ‘' Hazel of Hazeldean,"' etc. 


[Second Edition, 
MY LADY NAN. 
By BESSIE DILL, Autbor of ‘' The Lords of Life,'’ ‘‘ The Final Goal,"’ etc. [ Ready. 
THE WHEEL. A Book of Beginnings. 
By M. URQUHART, Author of ‘‘ A Tragedy in Commonplace," etc. (Ready. 
THE WORLD OF CRIME. 


By M. GORON, late Chief of the Paris Detective Police. Crown 8vo, price 3/6. 


[Second Edition. 


READY SHORTLY. 
SHORT CRUISES. 
New Volume of Stories. By W. W. JACOBS. 3/6. 
COLONEL DAYVERON. 
By PERCY WHITE. 6G/-. 
DEAD LOVE HAS CHAINS. 
By Miss BRADDON. 3/6. 
THE STRONGEST OF ALL THINGS. 
By MADAME ALBANESI. 6/-. 
THE PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR BACK, 
and other Stories. By JEROME K. JEROMRF, 2/6. 


[27th inst. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 182, High Holborn, W.C. 





Reduced to 10s. 6d. net each. 


GREAT BATSMEN. ©) 5. Fy.’ itistated by 


600 Action Photographs. 


GREAT BOWLERS & FIELDERS 


GREAT GOLFERS. #222%4,00" 
GREAT LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS 


By G. W. BELDAM and P. A. VAILE. _ Illustrated by 229 Action Photographs. 








FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS IN AFRICA 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. 
With 17 Full-page Illustrations. 7s. Gd. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW A Handbook of 
BRITISH INLAND 

SHAKESPEARE. BIRDS 

2s. net. By WALTER RALEIGH. + By ANTHONY COLLETT. 


With Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs. 
JOHN GLYNN. 





By Eric Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Globe—“ This is certainly one of the 





6s. By ARTHUR PATERSON. most attractive manuals that could be 
The Times—“ A stirring romance of the fight given to the young observer or collector ; 
with crime in a nest of hooligans and and to many adults it would prove equally 
thieves." of service.’’ 
HOW DOTH THE BIRDCRAFT. 
IMP PELLING- A Field Book of 200 Song, Game, and Water 
Ss LE 8 Birds. By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 
BEE. By OWEN WISTER. With 80 Full-page Plates. 


Illustrated. 25s. 6d. net. 


MADAME DE 


New Impression. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 





TREYMES. CYCLOPEDIA OF 
2s. 6d. net. By EDITH WHARTON. | AMERICAN 
CHEAPER IMPRESSION. AGEICULTURE. 
e . ° 
ONE OF THE Fel Ilusteated. In Four Volumes. 
ol. 1.—Farms: Recion Sorts, Farm 
GRENVILLES. Pans, steal seg 
38. 6d. By S. R. LYSAGHT. Imperial 8vo. 215s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 














GHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL'S BOOK, 
THE NEW THEOLOGY. By the Rev. R. J. Camppett, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Is a challenge to every intelligent man,"’ one notable paper asserts,‘‘ whether he be abstruse 
theologian, ordinary Church member, agnostic, materialist, or man in the street,’ and this is 
the opinion framed in hundreds of columns recently contributed to the daily press upon the 
book, which, says the Manchester Guardian, “ will be read widely and discussed eagerly, and 
will penetrate into quarters where theology of a more formal and scholastic type would never 
obtain a hearing."’ 


E. B. IWAN-MULLER'S BOOK ON IRELAND. 
IRELAND TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By E. B. Iwan-MuLteEr. 
With Introduction by the Rt. Hon. WALTER Lonc. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 
Mr. Iwan-Muller recently acted as speci.! commissioner in Ireland on behalf of the Daily 
Telegraph, and his book will be found to be an important one, dealing in an open and fearless 
fashion with many burning questions of Irish Policy. 


DOUGLAS STORY'S NEW BOOK. 

TO-MORROW IN THE EAST. By Dovuctas Story. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Mr. Douglas Story’s new book of travel is a record of his impressions during a journey 
through Egypt and the Orient, Japan, China, Russia, Manchuria, and other countries in the 
Kast. The volume deals with the commercial relationship between East and West, the politic 
and economic conditions of the different countries, and pays special attention to the probable 
effect upon Western trade of the steady devel t of c ce in the East. The book will 
be found to point to some striking morals. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER'S BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 

FROM NABOTH’S VINEYARD: Being Impressions of 
South Africa. By Lieut.-General Sir Wittiam F. Butver, G.C.B., Author of ‘‘ The 
Great Lone Land." “ The ox of the Cataracts,” “ Life of General Gordon," 
‘* Life of Sir George Pomeroy Colley,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘Full of charm and power. It is the work of a prophet, seeing the end and the 
beginning : seeing the end in the mye -_» « It is, above all, the work of one who in 
large historic outlook sees the rise and fall of nations and the inner meaning of that rise and 
aa The whole forms a tragic story.""— Daily News. 


ABEZ BALFOUR'S LIFE STORY. 
By JaBEz SPENCER BaLFour. With Portrait. 





MY PRISON LIF 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
** A book clearly written and full of information."’— Daily News. 
“ Interesting from end toend. ... Abounds in shrewd and wise suggestions.’’— Daily Chronicle. 
“It deserves to be studied by all who have come in contact in an official capacity with the 
criminal classes.""— Daily Graphic. 


DR. LAPPONI’S BOOK ON SPIRITISM. ; ioe 

HYPNOTISM AND SPIRITISM: A Critical and Medical 

mage By Dr. Grusgrre Lappont, Chief Physician to Their Holinesses Leo XIII. and 

Pius 1X., Professor of Anthropology in the Academy of Rome. Translated by Mrs. 
Puitie Gisss. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 

This book gives the authoritative view of the Roman Catholic Church on these burning 
questions, set forth by one of the foremost men of science, whose death has so recently been 
recorded. It has madea tremendous stir upon the Continent. It traces the study of Hypnotism 
and Spiritism from tbe earliest ages to the present day, and defines the future of the science 
and its probable bearing upon national life. 

ee das A NEW 6s. NOVEL BY NETTA SYRETT. 

THE CHILD OF PROMISE. By Netra Syretr. Author of ‘‘ The 
Day's Journey," etc. 

It is a long novel of deep human interest, and will prove to be even more attractive than the 
author’s last novel, which met with such unstinted praise from all critics, and which proved 
such a great success. 7 

LADY VIOLET GREVILLE'S NEW 6s. NOVEL. 
THE FIGHTERS: A stirring story of Napoleon’s Days. 
By Lavy VioLet GREVILLE. 
. Ask your Librarian or Bookseller for these two novels, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 








LIFE, LETTERS, 
COMPLETE WORKS 
JOHN RUSKIN, 


Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscript 
by E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


Consists of about 80 different Works in 38 Volumes. illustrated with atout 
2,000 Plates and Wocdcuts, including over 100 Drawings by Ruskin 
not hitherto reproduced. 





Issued in Chronological Order at Intervals of about One Volume fer Month. 


LIMITED ISSUE. SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 
28 Volumes Now Ready. Large Medium 8vo (94 by 64 in.), 
Holliston Cloth, uncut edges. 


VOLUMES XXVII., XXVIII. (Now Ready), and XXIX, (May 10th). 


FORS GLAVIGERA. 1871to 1884, Letters 1 to 96. 


With additional matter, hitherto unpublished. 23 Woodcuts, 41 Plates, 
andi Il Facsimiles of MSS. 


METHODS OF PAYMENT. 


No. 1.—Payment of 25s. per month for One Volume in cloth to be sent monthly. 

No. 2.—Payment of £10 within a month of Order for Eight Volumes, and 
THREE FURTHER ANNUAL Payments of £10 cach for 
Eight Volumes to be sent each year, and th: balance to make up 
25s. per Volume in the Fifth Year. 

No. 3.—Payment of £20 within a month of Order for Volumes I. to XV/., 
and 25s, monthly on delivery of each of the remaining Volumes. 

No. 4.--Payment of £42 within a month of Order for the whole set in Cloth, 
whatever the number of Volumes (not less than 37). 


Complete List of all AUTHENTIC EDITIONS sent on application. 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Gross Road. 
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THE CHAPTER LIBRART . : 


HEN the monks were at Westminster, the books 
of the convent were kept, as was the Benedictine 
custom, in “certain great almeries of wainscott” 
(aymaria was the Latin word for book-cupboards) 
placed in the north walk of the cloister against the 

wall of the church, while, opposite to them, set against the 
traceried windows, which at that time were glazed, the older 


ee ee ee eS 


¢ 


Copyright ‘PAGES OF A THIRTEENTH CENTURY BESTIARY. ‘country tiFe.” 


monks had each his ‘“carrell,” or little study, looking into the 
cloister-garth. What became of these monastic books—as many 
of them, at least, as had valuable bindings—we may learn from 
an Order in Council of Edward VI, for ‘‘ purging the Library of 
Westminster of all missals, legends and other superstitious 
volumes, and delivering theiy garniture to Siv Anthony Aucher.” 
The great missal, made in the 
time of Abbot Litlington, one 
volume of which is exhibited 
in a show-case in the Chapter 
House, was given back again to 
the library, of course without its 
binding, by Sir John Dolben, 
who became Dean in 1663. The 
bill of expense for making this 
missal is printed from the 
accompt roll of the Abbot's 
Treasurer for 1384, by Dr. 
Wickham Legg,as an adden- 
dum to his reprint of the 
missal for the Henry Brad- 
shaw Society. A certain 
Thomas Preston was occupied 
two years in writing it, and 
received £4 for his task, besides 
cloth of livery. The whole 
cost of the missal was 
£34 14s. 7d. in money of the 
day. The first mention of a 
Protestant library comes in the 
following order, made by 
Edward’s Dean and Chapter 
(January 13th, 1549): 


Also yt is lykwyse determened 
that the tow lecternes of latten and 
candcl styckes of latten wyth angelles 
of copper and gylte, and all other 
brasse, latten, belle mettell, and 
brasse shalbe solde by Mr. heynes 
Treasourer, bycause they be mony- 
mentes of Idolatrie and Supersti- 
cyon, and the monye thereof cum- 
myng to be receyvyd by the sayd Copyright. 





FROM THE LITLINGION MISSAL. 


AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Treasaurer for makyng of the lybrary and bying of bookes for the 
same. 

And it is also agreed that Mr, pekyns and Mr. Keble shall see the weyght 
of all the sayd metalle; and that the lybrary shalbe fynisshed in the northe 
parte of the cloyster, as sone as the money can be made of the premisses. 


Whether anything was done in accordance with this Chapter 
order, beyond selling the ‘‘monymentes of Idolatrie and Super- 
sticyon,” we do not know. If 
English theology was bought, 
the books were probably ex- 
changed once more for “ latten 
candel styckes” when Mary 
Tudor mounted the throne. 
When Queen Elizabeth re- 
founded the college of dean 
and prebendaries the new 
Dean, William Bill, made a 
draft of statutes, in which he 
laid down that the college 
should spend 20s. a year on 
its library, and 20s. more in 
keeping its library clean. More- 
over, he drafted a clause to 
the effect that donors of books 
should have their names in- 
scribed not only in the books 
they gave, but also on tablets 
fixed in the library. Such 
donation boards, if they were 
ever erected, have disappeared, 
and we have no record of any 
gifts of books before 1574, 
when Dean Goodman pre- 
sented the Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible and a Hebrew 
vocabulary. But example 
seems to have been more effi- 
cacious than either precept or 
promise in stimulating interest 
in the library, for the Surveyor’s 
account of the next year con- 
tains the following entry: 

Chardges done in making of a newe Liberarye, 

Joyners occupied in makinge of a new Liberary in the Colledge of 
Westminster with other thinges nedefull thére to be done, etc. 

Iron worke. To William Conan Smythe for these Parcels followinge, 
viz., for a paier of Henges and a paier of hookes for a dore in the 
Librarye, weyenge viill- at iid: the pound—xxi4-; for making an upright 
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and a Locket for the tcwer in the Cloyster where the Lib rarye shalbe of their 
onne stoffe weyenge xi. pounde at ii4 the pounde—xxii®- ; etc. 

The chardges of the Liberarye cometh to the some of—xili- viiis- x4. 
The interest of this memorandum, for which I am indebted to 
the Dean of Westminster, who has very kindly allowed me the 
use of his notes on the history of the Chapter Library for the 
purpose of this paper, lies in the fact that it fixes the place of the 
“new library.” Mr, J. W. Clark, in his interesting tract ‘On 
Libraries at Lincoln Cathedral, WestminsterAbbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral” (reprinted from the Cambridge Antiquarian Society's 
Communications for February 18th, 1895), not having this docu- 
ment before him, had come to the conclusion that until the library 
was moved to its present position in what was the old monastic 
dormitory, of which we shall speak presently, it had remained in 
its old quarters in the north cloister. The Dean has ascertained 
that “the tower in the Cloyster ” refers to a house over the east 
cloister reached by the turret staircase, in which were two 
chambers adjoining the muniment-room, one of which was not 
improbably the ‘new library.” The house disappeared in the 
eighteenth century, but 
these two chambers 
remained until quite 
recent days. 

The next entry in 
the Chapter books con- 
cerned withthe library, 
under date May 16th, 
1587, contains in its 
sixth item a memor- 
able name : 

1.—It is decreed by 
the Deane and Chapter, 
whose names are under- 
written, that the librarie of 
the Colledge shalbe fur- 
nished with shelves, deskes, 
and all things necessarie 
thereunto 

2.—Item, that an In- 
ventarie shalbe taken of 
all the bookes perteyning 
therunto, and thre copies 
therof to be made, and 
thore to remaine in the 
librarie, the 24 to be kept 
with Mr. deane, and the 
third to remaine with the 
Subdeane fcr the tyme 
being. 

3. —Iltem, thatall such 
bookes as be double or 
triple shalbe sold or ex- 
chaunged, keping the best 
for the librarie, and the 
price or valew of the 
said bookes to be bestowed 
upon other bookes fytt for 
the same, 

4.—ltem, that Mr. 
Deane, Mr. d. Bonde, Mr. 
d. Woode, Mr. Grante, Mr. 
Monford, and Mr. Web- 
stare, or any two of them 
with Mr. Deane, shall sell. 
alter, chaunge, and buy 
such necessarie bookes as 
be superflucus, or neces- 
sarie for the said librarie. 

5 —lItem, that Mr. 
Deane, and everie pre- 
bendarie that will, shall 
have a key thereof. 

6.—Item, that Mr. 
Camden, usher for the Copyright. 
tyme present, or the usher, 
or a peti cannon, hereafter, by the apoyntment of Mr. Deane, shall be keper 
of the said librarie, who shall have a care to kepe cleane, order, and dispose, 
and safelie preserve the same, and for his paynes there imployed, shall have 
yearlie xx*® 

7 —Item, it is decreed, that a table shalbe kept of the names of all 
such benefactors, as either have, or herafter shall bestow any bookes upon 
the said librarie. 


The great Camden was usher, or under-master, at the 
school from 1575 to 1593, and head-master till 1598. His 
salary as librarian may appear modest, but as his time was 
fully occupied in school, he could not have been expected to 
do more than give to the library a general supervision, and 
at this date it could not have contained any large number of 
volumes. His stipend as usher was only £7 6s. 8d., and as 
head-master £12. 

In process of time, by gifts and bequests of pre- 
bendaries and other persons interested, the library seems to 
have grown too large for its quarters in the east cloister 
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tower, for on December 3rd, 1591, we find the following 
Chapter order : 

It is decreed by Mr. Deane and Prebendaries whose names be under- 
written, that the old dorter, and great rome before it, shalbe converted th’one 
to a librarie, th’other to a schole for the Q{ueen’s] schollers, to be repaired 
and furnished to those good uses, upon contribution of such godlie disposed 
persons, as have and will contribute thereunto, and the same schole and 
librarie to begin in the next spring, and the mony collected to the use thereof, 
to be receaved by D. Grant, and th’ accompte of the said receiptes to be 
made by him to Mr. Deane and prebendaries present. 


There is a note of hopefulness in the words ‘in the 
next spring.”” But as we read in a Chapter order, nearly eight 
years later (May 7th, 1599) the decree ‘“‘that the old Dorter, 
of late years begun to be made a larger Schole, shalbe, with all 
convenent spede, turned to that good use,” we have no reason 
to suppose that the conversion of the northern part of the dorter 
into a library had been proceeded with much more expedi- 
tiously, though by this date, as no mention is made of it, we 
may conclude that it was at last accomplished. It was not, 
however, until the 
advent as Dean of the 
celebrated Jokn 
Williams, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who suc- 
ceeded Bacon as 
Keeper of the Great 
Seal, that the con- 
verted dorter became 
the beautiful room 
we see to-day, and 
the books grew in 
number. The story 
of Williams’s benefac- 
tions to the West- 
minster Library has 
been told once for all 
by his chaplain and 
biographer, John 
Hacket, afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, in a 
style wnich no modern 
pen can command. 
The reader will there- 
fore forgive the tran- 
scription of a_para- 
graph from that 
biography, to which, 
for his convenience, I 
will add a few mute 
e’s, of which the writer 
is characteristically 
sparing: ‘* With the 
same generosity and 
strong propension of 
mind to enlarge the 
Boundaries of 
Learning, heconverted 
a waste ltoom, scituate 
in the East side of the 
Cloysters into Plato's 
Portico, into a goodly 
Library, model’d it 
into decent shape, 
furnish’dit with Desks 
and Chains, accoutred 
it with all Utensils, and 
stored it with a vast 
Number of Learned 
Volumes: For which 
use he lighted most 
fortunately upon the 
Study of that Learned Gentleman Mr. Baker of Highgate, who in 
a long and industrious Life had collected into his own possession 
the best Authors in all Sciences, in their best Editions, which 
being bought at 5ool. (a cheap Peny worth for such precious 
ware) were removed into this Store-House. When he received 
Thanks from all the professors of Learning in and about London 
far beyond his expectation, because they had free admittance 
to such Hony from the Flowers of such a garden, as they 
wanted before, it compell’d him to unlock his Cabinet 
of Jewels, and bring forth his choicest Manuscripts. A 
Right Noble Gift in all the Books he gave to this Serapeum, but 
especially the Parchments. Some good Authors were confer’d 
by other Benefactors, but the richest Fruit was shaken from the 
Boughs of this one Tree, which will keep green in an unfading 
Memory in despite of the Tempest of iniquity. As Pliny the 
younger wrote in an Epistle upon the Death of hisSon . . . 
so this Work will bear Witness to Posterity, that he liv’d, and 
that he liv’d beneficently . . . Yet what an ill requital did 
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January 27th, 1626, we learn that the sum spent by Williams 
worthy Scholar, the Bibliothecary whom he had placed, Mr. in re-edifying the college library and replenishing it with books 
Richard Gouland? whom he pick’d out above all men for was £2,000. The lists of his benefactions and those of 
that Office, being inferior to None in the Knowledge of good the friends whom he pressed into the service were entered 
Authors, Superior to any for Fidelity and Diligence, of so in a vellum book, still preserved in the library, for which 


these unthankful times make him, when they removed that 


bn ip 
THE INTERIOR, FROM THE SOUTH END. COUNTRY LIFE.” 
mortified a Life, that he could scandalize none but with Innocency Mr. Gouland, the librarian, seems to have paid £6. The “parch- 
and Piety; nor offend any but by Mecekness and Inoffensive- ments” of which Hacket speaks, in a turn of phrase by which 
ness. Such times, such Fruits.” he adroitly compares his patron to St. Paul, were housed apart 

in a room between the library and the schoolroom, and perished, 


On this eulogy of the Dean and the Librarian I will make ; 
one or two brief annotations. From a Chapter order made on with a single exception, in a fire which broke out there at the 


Copyright 








vi. 


end of 1694. As to Mr. Gouland, who seems to have been as 
goodascholarandlibrarianas Hacket represents, the Abbey records 
do not bear out the insinuation that he was dismissed by the 
committee appointed by the Commonwealth. On receipt of 
some ‘ petition” from him, which is not further described, ‘‘ upon 
consideration of his inability of body by reason of his. weakness 
and sicklyness which doth disinable him to attend the service of 
library keeper,” he was awarded £160, ‘provided he should 
deliver up the patent of his office,” which secured him £20 
a year. As he lived nine years longer, the grant proved less 
adequate than was probably in- 
tended; but as he bequeathed £10 
to the library to purchase ‘the 
choicest pieces of the works of John 
Gerrardus, Vossius, and Salmatius,”’ 
we are saved from the fear that he 
outlived his resources. The engross- 
ing of the names of benelactors 
in the vellum book referred to is 
a marvel of penmanship. For a 
specimen the pege is given on which 
is flourished the famous name of 
Richard Busby, who was for fifty- 
eight years master of the school and 
for thirty-five years a prebendary. 
William Camden’s name heads the 
list of some 200 volumes said to have 
been given by himon November 16th, 
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so many precious MSS. belonging to the Abbey passed with 


Sir Robert Cotton’s library to the British Museum? It may 
be added here as an interesting fact connected with this 


Book of Donations, that it was owing to the record in its pages 
of the gilt to the library of the Islip roll (a vellum roll containing 
drawings of the obsequies of Abbot Islip), by a prebendary, the 
Hon. Rebert Drummond, that the Chapter was able recently to 
prove its ownership of this valuable treasure, and so to obtain 
its return from the Society of Antiquaries, who had borrowed 
it more than a century ago for the purpose of engraving. 

The great benefactors of the 
library in the eighteenth century 
were Nicholas Only, one of 
the prebendaries, and the Dean 
Zachary Pearce, who bequeathed 
their books. The Pearce books are 
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mainly classical texts. The Only 
books include a valuable series of 
tracts. Across the title-page of 
every volume Only has written the 
motto: ‘*Sit mens sana in corpore 
sano.” 

It is impossible in a short paper 
to give any account of particular 
books. Some are described in a 
paper by Mr. Hart in Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s ‘*Gleanings,” and there is 
also a paper there on some of the 
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life of Camden (D.N.B.) quotes Raye Ve . Whe tp chwolett Ve i Chapter Library at present is a 
Gibson’s ** Britannia” as authority "7 LRIVD ios Coptsr ay OES x thirteenth century Bestiary, which 
for the statement that, though x [Ejeet suvinsi 100 faserntg7 ) belonged originally to the Friars 
Camden’s books were bequeathed “Beat Eooteo fotlonvinred GH. 4 Minor of York. The elephant (here 
to Sir Robert Cotton, Dean o-* Tahini ple Asia mn 2 JHE reproduced) is more life-like than 
Williams “ laid hold of an expres- Rig SA ae Fane the other wild animals, as Henry III. 
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sion in the will that was capable of a 
double meaning” and removed them 
to the Chapter Library. May it be 
regarded as retaliation for this sharp 
practice (if sharp practice it was) that 
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A PAGE FROM 1HE BOOK OF DONATIONS. 


t was the proud owner of one. 
special distinction of the library is 
its fine collection of English books 
from the accession of Elizabeth to the 


Restoration. H. C. BEEcHING. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare, by Walter Raleigh. English Men of Letters (Macmillan). 
ROFESSOR RALEIGH may well have considered 
that he was attempting the impossible when he set out 
to write a book on Shakespeare that would have any- 
thing new in it either of fact or idea. Since the time 
of Rowe, who printed his “ Account of the Life of 
William Shakespeare” in 1709, up to that of Mr. Sidney Lee, 
the most industrious Shakespearian of our own day, the field has 
never been empty of assiduous gleaners. Not an inch of the 
ground has been left unexplored, and, as Professor Raleigh says, 
no book except the Bible has been subjected to as much comment 
as the works of Shakespeare. And though it be true that the 
text is laden “ with the impertinences of prosaic enthusiasm and 
learned triviality,” equally true it is that the subject has domi- 
nated minds of the highest rank. Who would try to make an 
appreciation of Shakespeare to-day must follow the path on 
which Goethe and Carlyle, Dr. Johnson and Charles Lamb have 
left the imprint of their feet. George Eliot, it will be remem- 
bered, refused to write a Shakespeare for the English Men of 
Letters Series on the plea that the theme was too vast. Professor 
Raleigh seems to have had facts like these in his mind when he 
wrote “ We are idolaters of Shakespeare born and bred. Our 
sin is not indifference but superstition.” Professor Raleigh, it 
seems to us, has brought to the study of Shikespeare a very 
clear, learned and shrewd mind somewhat limited by “school.” 
His contribution to the series contains many illuminating 
thoughts and happy expressions, but just falls short of 
greatness. If we may hazard a conjecture, his gift is more 
analytic than creative. His theory, for example, of the 
creation of Sir John Falstaff leaves us unconvinced. The 
truth is that when a great imaginative writer is inspired 
to conceive a happy character, that character himself 
becomes an inspiration for his own development. We can 
almost see—as Lockhart tells us was actually the case—the 
heavy face of Scott wakened up to a fine attention, and a smile 
playing about the humorous corners of his lips, when it is Edie 
Ochiltree for whom he must find words and acts. Who can 
doubt that the fun and drollery of Dickens were roused to highest 
activity when Sam Weller came on? What has gone before 
comes with a rush to suggest new and happier strokes. So the 
fat knight at every fresh sally becomes more of a cause of mirth 
to others, including his creator. And in genius, when painting 
figures like these, is a divine recklessness which, while it threatens 


to upset the carefully-thought-out proportions of the piece, ends 
in producing a new and wider harmony. The contention that a 
man can only reproduce himself in art, that Shakespeare was or 
could have been Mark Antony and Julius Cesar, Hamlet and 
Dogberry, Harry Hotspur and Banquo, to say nothing of 
Banquo’s ghost—this is only a truth of theory and philosophy. 
What a man contains, that he can give forth, and in this case he 
contains all he can understand. Hence the greatness of a dramatic 
poet is measurable by the scope and variety of his characters. 
It is a sufficient answer to those who advance extravagant claims 
on behalf of Ibsen to say that his range is limited. Professor 
Raleigh’s allusions to Shakespeare's “ art’? are not intelligible. 
According to his hypothesis, which is an eminently reasonable 
one, we must assume that there is no fine and deep experience 
sincerely expressed that has not been previously felt. Yeu 
his opportunities were not very great. His father is pictured 
as “an energetic, pragmatic, sanguine, frothy man”’; his mother 
a lady of gentle birth. Much of his boyhood was probably spent 
in the open air, and he contained a Richard Jefferies within him 
among much else. Such a metaphor as the following points to 
sport in the Stratford fields : 


As wild-geese, that the creeping fowler eye, 
Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 
Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky, 
So at his sight away his fellows fly. 


He must have been a capital judge of horse and hound, while his 
fondness for hawking may be judged from the fact that he makes 
even Juliet talk the language of that sport. In the teeth of some 
antiquaries Professor Raleigh is inclined to accept the legend of 
Sir Thomas Lucy and the young poacher. If we add to it the 
story of the forced marriage with Jane Hathaway we realise the 
Shakespeare of these days as a stalwart, virile young rustic who 
has been industriously engaged in the task of sowing wild oats. 
On going up to London he was compelled to take some “ mean 
employment ’’—holding horses at inndoors, for example, but soon 
found his way into the theatre. What the real experience of these 
hungry years was no one can tell, only we may be sure that the 
passions that were so lively at Stratford were not stilled in 
London. No one who had been advancing along the lines of 
sober citizenship could have produced these tremendous passages, 
in which, even as Dante conducted Vergil through the horrors of 
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the “Inferno,” Shakespeare forces his reader to confront the 
most terrible issues that life and death can present. 

The main objection to be urged against Professor Raleigh’s 
study is that he seems to fail in sympathy with Shakespeare in his 
most inspired moments. It is significant of this that there is 
scarcely any mention of the lvrical work done by Shakespeare, 
although in certain passages of this kind he has probably risen 
to a height beyond that of any other poet. ‘The famous dirge in 
‘‘Cymbeline.” “ Fear no more the heat of the sun nor the furious 
winter’s rages,” is unsurpassed in any literature, and if the 
idea of a pure lyric has ever been embodied in words it is in 
Ariel’s song, “Come unto these yellow sands,” while the most 
exquisite ecstasy of Nature-worship is heard in “ Hark, hark the 
lark at Heaven's gate sings.” In places such as those we have 
quoted, and in some half-dozen similar numbers to be found 
in the plays, we have the consummate flower of the genius of 
Shakespeare crowded into a few lovely lines. All that make the 
plays, all the experience Professor Raleigh speaks of, all the 
knowledge and wisdom of life lie at the back of these small 
lyrics. They remind us in their way of the athletic feats, both 


of men and horses, where months of training and years of. 


breeding and management are bountifully lavished in order to 
prepare for a performance that only lasts for a minute or two. 
And even in studying the plays, Professor Raleigh does not bring 
to his work that fine appreciation of perfect words and perfect 
thought that was the distinction, say, of Matthew Arnold. He has a 
very keen appreciation of what may be called the lesser beauties, and 
his consciousness that we, as a nation, tend to become idolaters of 
Shakespeare, encourages him to speak with boldness and decision 
in regard to those defects of workmanship and construction which 
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are presented even by the greatest of the plays. For there is no 
denying that there are long wearisome passages in “ Macbeth” 
which make the attenticn flag, and in some of the lesser plays the 


“purple patches” are few and the wearisome commonplace 


abundant. It is only in a few dramas, *‘ As You Like It,” “ The 
Tempest” and “ Romeo and Juliet,” that the vigour of the great 
poet seems to burn from the opening passage to the conclusion. 
Our author is best in passages such as the following on the 
cruelty of Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare flinches at nothing: he makes Desdemona kneel to lag. 

and sends her to her death without the enlightenment that comes at last tu 
Othello when he discovers his lideous error. She could bear mor: than 
Othello, for her love had not wavered. There is a strange sense of triumph 
even in this appailing close. Shakespeare’s treatment of the myster does 
n t much vary from tragecy to tragedy. In Othel/o the chances were all 
against the extreme issue ; at a dozen points in the story a slip or an accident 
would have brought Iago’s fabric about his ears. Yet out of these materials 
Shakespeare seems to say this result may be wrought and the Heavens will 
permit it. He pointsto no conclusion unless it be this, that the greatest and 
loveliest virtues surpassing the common measure are not to be had for nothing. 
They must suffer for their greatness. In life they suffer silently, without 
fame. In Shakespeare’s art they are made known to us and wear their crown. 
Desdemona and Othello are both made perfect in the act of death, so that 
the idea of murder is lost and forgotten in the s-nse of sacrifice. 
Professor Raleigh, perhaps because so many others have trodden 
the ground before, refrains from any set appreciation of the 
greatest plays or the greatest passages. His book is noteworthy 
chiefly for the keen delight it shows in the minor felicities of 
the great poet. It will till a place as a meritorious work on 
Shakespeare, but will scarceiy deserve the rank of the classical 
essays on the same subject. 


R AINBOW-SHIMMER. 


To-day upon the hillside 
I saw a golden fairy ; 

Her name is Rainbow-Shimmer, 
But for you and me she’s Mary. 


For Mary is the Mother 
Of all sweet souls that be, 
From the Angels in Heaven 
To the best fish in the sea. 


And of all sweet souls that are, 
Fairies are the rarest, 
And Mary was a star 


Among the fairest. 


She had a golden kingcup 
Her little golden head, 

For dress she had a daisy white 
Just tipped with red. 


She danced upon a clover leaf 
Still ashine with dew, 

And the blue sky above was not 
As her blue eyes so blue. 


Her partner was a sunbeam, 
A partner wild and wary, 

Whose reel might even tire 
The patience of a fairy. 


Ah, how the two went dancing 
Among the dewy clover ; 

I would that you were Mary 
And I your sunbeam lover! 


“Stop, Mary, stop,” I whispered, 
‘‘Be not so wild and wary, 


I know a little lassie 


Who'd dearly love a fairy!” 


But in a twink she vanished, 
The dewshine dance was over! 
Ab, her twinkling laughter 
With her sunbeam lover! 


But, hush! Her hiding-place 
Is not so far apart: 

I'll tell you where it is, Nora, 
It’s deep in Mother’s heart. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 
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Certain Delightful English Towns, by W. D. 


Howells (Harper). 


HIS is an entirely readable book. A good deal of it, as 
Mr. Howells fully confesses with delightful and 
engaging frankness, is copied sheer out of the guide- 
books or histories of our best-known towns, and this 
part is mainly for the American reader. But much of it 
consists of the rapid, crisp, spontaneous views of an intellectual 
Yankee—and who has a quicker insight ?—at the first sight of 
many English places and English ways. And thispartis essentially 
for us Britishers, and is most illustrative and entertaining. The 
author wishes to live in Bath always, and makes himself the 
imaginary owner of every desirable house and every attractive 
site, because the glimpse he got of the ‘* Bath world revealed 
a charm which brought to life the Boston world now so 
largely of the past.” He finds this charm illusive and difficult 
to place and describe exactly, but ‘suggests it as a feminine 
grace such as comes to perfection only in civilisations where 
the brightness and alertness of the feminine spirit is peculiarly 
valued. Bath could not have been so long a centre of fashion 
and infirmity, of pleasure and pain, without evolving in the 
finest sort the supremacy of woman, who is first in either.” 
He considers it a paradise for women, especially the widowed 
and unwedded, and he appears to have noticed that they 
have discovered this themselves, and fully and largely avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Not only do they vote and 
govern municipally, but ‘such is their control in matters 
which concern their comfort that, it 1s said, the consensus of 
feminine feeling has had force with the imperial government 
to prevent the placing of a garrison in Bath, on the ground that 
the presence of the soldiers distracted the maids and enhanced 
the difficulties of the domestic situation.” Surely, then, 
though I did not know it, Bath must be the home and hive 
of Suffragettism. And I give this hint to the “imperial govern- 
ment” to foster and develop this Bath spirit, so that they can, 
with a finely-assumed regretfulness, declare that force majeur has 
driven them not merely to decrease, but to totafly abolish the 
Army, since there was no longer a town which would permit their 
presence owing to “the difficulties of the domestic situation.” 
This is a new view of the disarmament problem which might 
well absorb the attention of The Hague Conference. 

The sense of long growth, of uninterrupted development, of 
placid permanence which this citizen of the New Country finds 
of enveloping him in the Old delights him. ‘The antiquity 
of England is always stunning.” He visits the ancient home of 
a long-lineaged family, whose chiefs generation after generation 
have done their duty as public men and private land-owners, 
and he comes away fully reconciled to the custom of primo- 
geniture and the survival of “certain facts of feudations.”’ 
As he drives out to this place he notices the excellence of. the 
road and the settled neatness of the recesses for road metal by 


its side. ‘At home,” he tells us, ‘* we should dump the broken 
stone in the gutter near the place that needed mending, 


or on the face of the highway, but in England, where 
everything is so static and the unhurried dynamic activities 
are from everlasting to everlasting, a place is specially provided 
for broken stone, and the broken stone is kept there.” 
This detail of road-making is typical not merely of our’ habits, 
institutions and executive actions, but also of our character and 
line of thought. Hence our tolerance, which allows each of us 
to exercise that most precious section of liberty, liberty of 
opinion. ‘In England there has always been ample play for 
personal character ; perhaps without this the inflexible conditions 
would be insufferable, and all sorts of explosions would occur. 
With full liberty to indulge his whim a man does not so much mind 
being on this level or that, or on which side of the social barrier 
he finds himself. But it is not his whim only that he may freely 
indulge; he may have his way in saying the things he thinks, 
and the more frankly he says it the better he is liked, even 
when the thing is disliked.” Given this outlet, and our old- 
fashioned institutions are a source of strength rather than of 
weakness, and produce a close-knit system in which there is 
“such a consciousness of social unity, identity, as has never been 
anywhere else on earth,” and which even our chilly climate and 
deplorably unheated houses (however varied his verse, Mr. 
Howells ever returns gladly to this same chorus) tend to foster, 
for is not ‘*the dweller in the cottage aware that his rheumatism is 
of one uric acid with the gout of the dweller in the great house” ? 
Is this, then, the real foundation of our Imperial greatness and 
our political stability, which, hitherto, ignorant philosophers have 
attributed to mere mental qualities and the merits of our ancient 
constitution? Then this generally-abused by-product in our 
blood is not a poison, but a panacea, and the “ Haijites” who 
bid us cast it forth at the heavy cost of strict abstention from all 
the pleasures of the table are insidious Nihilists, seeking to 
subvert the whole political edifice! Away with them! Let us 
revert to a diet of abundant beef and ever-flowing port wine— 


to 
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provided only we consume them in houses ancestrally dank and cold 
—and we may smile at the raging of the Socialist and Revolutionist 
around us. Which is, indeed, rather our way of treating such 
matters, as Mr. Howells found when he attended a Liberal meet- 
ing at Folkestone somewhat before the last General Election. 
An impassioned speaker bade the working men realise their power 
and “take their share in the Kingship.” At which remark our 
American admirer trembled somewhat, until he surmised that, as 
the speaker was immaculately attired in evening dress and white 
waistcoat, his appeal ‘‘ embodied no danger to the monarchy.” 

Though everywhere it is cold-and nowhere do fires throw 
out heat, yet all our towns get their meed of praise. 
Northampton is “a delight to see,” and then a Washington has 
been its mayor, and six miles out is a house where Washingtons 
lived and a church where Washingtons lie buried. Though his 
book shows him to be full of praise and love of England, yet 
Mr. Howells, as a true son of his own soil, rightly closes his 
pleasant narrative with his pilgrimage to the resting-place of the 
ancestor of his Republic’s great founder. 


Y , ’ , y 
AMONG THE FLOWERS. 
Beautiful Gardens, by W. P. Wright (Cassell and Co.); 
A Book of English Gardens, by A. R. Gloag (Methuen). 

R. M. Wyatt. 

HE time of the flowers has arrived in its fulness. Daffodils 
are fluttering in the wind, and the cowslip scenting 
copse and mead; it is a joyous season in the garden, 
and one feels rewarded for winter work in the growing 
crops and blaze of colour. Mr. Wright’s book is com- 

mendably practical. We are told about borders filled with the most 
picturesque and beautiful of the hardy perennials, of rock gardens, 
now splashed with colour from a hundred alpines from the great 
mountain ranges of the world, the water-lilies, roses, ferns and 
trees and shrubs. It reflects the experience of years of 
labour in a Kentish garden, and those who know the 
conditions under which such gardening is developed, may gain some 
experience ; but the danger in localising gardening is to court 
dismal failures through one class of plants preferring a different 
soil and surroundings. It is interesting, when a deep love for 
gardening has possessed one, to note the likes and dislikes of plant- 
life. On a dry, sunny hilltop we have in mind, it is love’s 
labour lost to attempt to coax into respectable behaviour 
flowers beloved by their owner, but too sullen to stir, while a 
nile away, in the moist valley, the same plants flourish 
as if in their wilding state. The author rightly insists upon the 
necessity of grouping flowers to see them in their ripest 
beauty. No matter whether the group is small or majestic, 
we obtain effect from this planting, and in so doing simply 
copy Nature, who is the  gardener’s wisest teacher, 
This book contains much sound advice, and the beginner or 
maker of a new garden should profit by it. Mr. Gloag’s volume 
contains many pleasing illustrations of famous gardens, ‘“ The 
Dutch Garden, Holland House,” ‘The Terrace, Albury,” 
and places all who care for the homes of England are well 
acquainted with. One illustration, that of “The Lavender 
Garden, Knole,” is delightful, not so much with regard to the 
reproduction as to the beauty of planting little gardens with one 
flower. There we find, as the author says, ‘an old walled 
garden filled with a mass of delicious old lavender bushes and 
fig trees, the foliage of the latter possessing greater artistic value 
than almost any other tree. The contrast formed by the large 
glossy fig leaves with the sweet-smelling, misty mauve lavender 
is a very delightful one.” And we are in complete agreement 
with the remarks as mentioned of reserving one garden for one 
flower. ‘It gives a delicacy of effect and also the charm of 
individuality.” The modern garden book is seldom without a 
chapter upon the cottage and the flowers which surround it. 
Many a wholesome lesson these flower-scented plots teach, the 
simple groups of white pinks creeping over the little path, 
the honeysuckle-bowered porch with, perhaps, the “glory” 
rose entwining its roots to make the cottage sweeter 
still in the warm June days, and there, too, is the old 
crimson peony resting against the homely cabbage; the garden 
is a picture of sweet simplicity, and appeals irresistibly to the 
true artist. The author tells of a garden which stands out in 
the memory of a friend, and the story is worth repeating: ‘“ Of 
all the gardens long ago, that which perhaps has the greatest 
hold on my imagination is one which belonged to a dear old 
French lady who, nurse declared, was very well born, and had 
seen better days, and who took a quaint cottage in our village. 
The little building was thatched, -and but for a vine growing 
over its whitewashed walls, its garden was represented by a 
perfect wilderness of weeds, a storehouse of miscellaneous rubbish 
so apt to be attracted by any piece of waste land in a village. 
With the rude curiosity of children we watched her arrival from 
a point of vantage. She had few belongings, and the odd 
hamper or two of old roots and cuttings did not foretell future 
garden beauties to our childish eyes. But as if by magic, 
before a year had passed, the garden under her care became a 
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mass of blossoms, and in time over the porch grew a sweet- 
smelling white clematis, while on the cottage walls climbed 
Gloire de Dijon and monthly roses; and in summer a long row 
of white Madonna lilies showed their heads above the white 
palings like a procession of beautiful white saints. Striped 
carnations, which for size, scent and shape could seldom be 
surpassed, if even equalled, scented the garden. Everything the 
old lady touched grew, apparently not by rule, but by love. She 
p'anted like her neighbours, only with greater success, and only 
when it excelled the others could her garden be distinguished 
froma villager’s. In spring her bulbs were always in bloom, 
and the garden was gay with daffodils, jonquils, scillas, grape 
hyacinths, wallflowers and ‘ polly-ums, as we used to call them.’ ” 
An excellent book. 


A FOURNALIST’S 
MEMOIRS. 


Lord Beaconsfield and other Tory Memories, by T. E Kebbel 

(Cassell). 

T may possibly be the fashion of the young journalistic lions 
of to-day to consider Mr. T. E. Kebbel one of the old 
brigade. As these memoirs testify, he has filled an 
important place in the journalistic world during the past 
half-century. He was introduced to Lord Beaconsfield, 

then Mr. Disraeli, as long ago as 1858, and previous to that he 
had been engaged in important journalism. The memories 
amassed by such a man can scarcely help being of great interest, 
and indeed Mr. Kebbel, during the time that has elapsed 
since he was occupying rooms in the Temple, has_ scarcely 
ever been out of touch with the leaders of political thought 
in this country. He is proud to call himself a Tory 
journalist, and it is pleasing to know that the relations between 
himself and the leaders of the party have been so close and 
intimate. The Conservative leaders have not, asarule, cultivated 
such close relations with the journalistic members of the party as 
the Liberals have done. The late Mr. Gladstone used to make a 
special point of meeting and talking to any rising and brilliant 
young writer on his side of politics. But it has been a reproach 
levelled against the Tory leaders that their attentions were 
confined in a large degree to such journalists as were bound to 
them by ties of relationship or association. Mr. Kebbel 
furnishes us with a pleasant exception to the rule. Very 
early in his career he was brought into contact with the leader 
of his party at the time, Mr. Disraeli. At that time Mr. Kebbel 
was a contributor to the Press, and Mr. Disraeli, unlike the other 
public men of his side, cultivated very close relations with the 
newspapers. He used to give Mr. Colton, the editor, notes and 
even epigrams that could be used in leading articles, and for 
that purpose was in the habit of calling at the office. While he 
was there Mr. Kebbel met him, and he describes his appearance 
in the following passage : 

He was then in his filty-second year and looked younger. His lithe 

erect figure clad in the well known black frock coat, buttoned rather low 
down the grey trousers the black or dark green neckerchief tied with a neat 
bow, for he seldom I think wore anything else—all fixed themselves in my 
memory, though the features which surmcunted them might well have 
absorbed my attention to the exclusion of everything else. It was a face I 
thought indicative of great reserve power, and bore the cachet which Mr. 
Thackeray says is always visible in great men. 
This was the beginning of a long connection. Disraeli kept up 
his acquaintance with his journalistic supporter, and eventually 
Mr. Kebbel wrote the well-known biography of the party leader. 
On that occasion Disraeli wrote to him that he was not an 
admirer of contemporary biography, and “I dislike to be the 
subject of it.” Mr. Kebbel adds, somewhat maliciously, “ but 
his dislike of contemporary biography did not prevent him from 
reading and revising any such short notices of himself as might 
appear in periodicals.” 

Two or three years after this Mr. Kebbel receivedan invitation 
to Hughenden, at which place he arrived from Oxford, and he 
gives the following very interesting account of the ménage : 

I was too late for dinner but that did not signify as I had practically 

dined at Oxford; and alter I was dressed I was shown into the drawing-room 
where I found Mrs, Disraeli by herself, whom I now saw for the first time, 
We were soon joined by her husband—and you do not see such a couple as 
they made every day in the week. The contrast was striking. It is enough 
to say that I liked Mrs. Disraeli very much, She was very good natured ; 
had nothing of the fine lady about her; and I daresay frequently astonished 
those who had much of it. Later on I was regaled with sandwiches and 
sherry, Mr. Disraeli assuring me that Hughenden was famous for its sand- 
wiches. I do not know, how they were made but I remember I thought they 
were particularly good—as good that is, as it is in the nature of a sandwich 
to be. 
Mr. Kebbel tells us that Disraeli was fond of Buckinghamshire, 
and that a great love of trees was one of his marked character- 
istics. In fact, Disraeli was a great conservator of trees and 
Mr. Gladstone a great destroyer. A very pretty picture indeed 
is given of the great Minister among his books. 

After breakfast he took me into his library and it was a pleasure to see 
him among his books. He pointed out several scarce volumes touching each 
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of them as he spoke with a slender forefinger, indicative both of race and of 
character. He was a scholar, his favourite classics being Sophocles and 
Horace. But he made little parade of either his scholarship or his literature ; 
and his conversation did not often turn on books either ancient or modern. 
On quitting the library, he retired to his own den—a small room upstairs, 
which I was shown on a subsequent visit to Hughenden after Mr. Disraeli’s 
death—ard I was left in charge of Mrs. Disraeli, with whom I walked round 
the garden, and was introduced to the peacocks, the cedar brought direct 
from Lebanon and some other plants or trees which came from the Far East. 


One other story we must add about this visit. There was a 
country squire staying in the house at the time, and the discus- 
sion turned upon the King’s Arms, which Mr. Kebbel thinks is 
at Berkhamsted. 

Mr Disraeli said he did not remember the inn, upon which the owner of 
the Alderneys assured him that he must be mistaken. ‘* You must remember 
the house sir, there was a very handsome barmaid there—monstrous fine 
gal—you must have been in the King’s Arms sir.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” said Dizzy 
‘*if I had been in Aev arms I might have remembered it.” Mr, Lygon looked 
grave. But Mrs, Grundy has now retired from the stage, and I think I may 
repeat the above without giving offence. ‘ 

Disraeli was very fond of his wife, and the two seemed to have 
lived together on the most delightful terms : 

** You know I married you for your money ” Disraeli would say to her. 

‘*Oh yes but if you were to marry me again you’d marry me for love, wouldn’t 
you ?” was the regular reply. ‘‘Oh yes” her husband would exclaim, and 
the little nuptial comedy ended. 
It would be interesting to linger over Mr. Kebbel’s pleasant 
relations with Lord Beaconsfield, but we must pass on if we 
are to find the opportunity of saying anything about the other 
Tory statesmen with whom he was brought into contact. They 
comprise the late Duke of Rutland and the late Lord Carnarvon 
among others. In connection with the latter he gives an 
account of a day spent at Highclere. He describes Lord 
Carnarvon as a man of fine taste and ready sympathy, and 
naturally given rather to ideals. With Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Kebbel never was on intimate terms, but on one occasion he 
conversed with him ona subject that will interest our readers. It 
had been brought into great prominence by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Jesse Collings: 

I mean the question of small holdings, peasant farming and peasant 

proprietors. Lord Salisbury approved of the system in theory, but saw one 
great difficulty in reducing it to practice. He did not think that indeed, in 
England at ail events, it would be a commercial success, even if it were 
possible to adopt it. But he thought its moral effect might be valuible, 
and he would not go so far as to say that it would never be wise to sacrifice 
economic principles to great moral considerations. He added, however, 
that the great majority of English land-owners were not in a position to 
adopt the system cf /a petite cu:ture on a large scale, and make it the rule 
instead of the exception in English agriculture. If large farms were cut up 
into small ones there would be new homesteads and farm buildings to be 
erected on every estate, while at the same time the rents paid by these small 
tenants would be far more precarious than the income derived from men of 
capital and skill. 
We cannot follow the memoirist into every interesting chapter 
which he has written, but lest our readers should imagine 
that he is wholly occupied with the leaders of the party and 
the aristocracy, we must quote the following account of a 
Tory Bohemian of the old school : 

Johnny Baker was a dist.nguished classical scholar, but he washed up 

in London as a journalist some years after he left the University. His 
proceedings were peculiar. He would write well and brilliantly for, say 
three or four months at a stretch, at the expiration of which time he would 
rush one day into his Editor’s room and declare his intention of taking a 
holiday forthwith, ‘‘ I’m cff into the country” he would say; ‘‘shan’t 
leave my address either with you or anybody else. Nobody ”—with a chuckle 
—‘‘ will be able to find me.” And off he went, burying himself in some 
obscure public-house in a remote part of the country, and drinking steadily 
for weeks together. When he had enough he would return to town as 
suddenly as he had left it, give himself a hot bath and turn up at the newspaper 
office the next day, clean, sensible and ready to begin work again directly. 
The drink seemed to have no effect upon him at all, so far as one could 
judge, 
There is an interesting account of the days spent with the 
late Lord Stanley of Alderley at Alderley in Cheshire, and 
Penrhosin Wales. Lord Stanley was a very amusing host, 
none the less so because of his deafness, which led him to 
make many amusing remarks, as when questioning a poacher : 


‘* What, what did he say?” turning to the keeper. ‘‘ Did he say he 

never had a mother?” ‘‘ Ah my lord” growled the man ‘‘and he wouldn’t 
ha’ told you if he had.” 
But the present writer can testify to many pleasant Christmases 
spent by himself and the author with Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
He loved the old ways and the oldusages. During the course of 
his wanderings he- had become a Mahomedan, but his interest 
in the Church of England never ceased, and, what was more 
curious, he kept a store of good wine in his cellar, which, how- 
ever, he produced somewhat reluctantly. Every evening at ten 
o’clock the candles were lit, and his guests packed off to their 
bedrooms, the ladies to gossip and the men to smoke. Lord 
Stanley himself never thought of going to bed so early. On 
many a morning he has sat with the present writer until the 
stars faded and the daylight came in, conversing, in spite of his 
deafness, on a thousand diverse and interesting topics. 
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Heraldic The idea of The Care of Horses’ Feet. 


e ‘The care of horses feet is a matter which should receive the best 
Decorative the Country ‘ attention of all who possess a stable. It is not to be wondered at that 
‘‘ so many horses go wrong in their feet when the results from careless 

House being “shoeing and the amount of usage a horse's hoofs experience is 

and ‘“‘ considered. Even horses which are driven slowly are subjected to 


: ‘almost as much risk from the effects of wear and tear as is the animal 
introduced ‘‘ which moves faster, for, though the latter, and especially if he happens 
‘‘to bea high mover, places his feet down harder than the other, the 
‘slow mover puts them down considerably oftener. 


Pictorial 


gives a - ¢ 
S e It has been calculated by a competent authority on the matter that 
pecimens ‘‘a horse working at a slow pace will move his feet up and down over 
stamp of ‘eleven million times in the course of a hard day, and about eight 
and ‘* million times during a moderately hard one, whereas an animal worked 
i rigi lit ‘“at a trot puts down his feet some seven million times if he has a 
Estimates originalily = pee day out, and about half as many in the course of a moderately 

‘ hard one. 

submitted. to the plate. “‘ Unfortunately many people are disposed to wait until trouble arises 


‘‘ without adopting proper precautions for ensuring the proper preserva- 
“tion of the hoofs. It may be that the farrier is allowed to try on red- 
‘* hot shoes or to rasp the outside walls of the hoof. The drawing knife 
‘“ may be directed against soles, and little or no pains taken to ensure a 
‘‘ shoe of proper design being fitted to the horse. Now and then, too, a 
‘ horse is worked after it is known that his feet are beginning to require 
‘treatment, and then serious lameness may result, whereas a few days’ 
“ rest and careful treatment would have put matters right."’ 
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The Work of a Great Bookshop 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD send representatives all over the kingdom to report upon 
Private Libraries, and to clearly define the ideal for the Country House Library. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD see that the Libraries in country houses are in good order, 


in good repair, well catalogued, and up to date. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD tell owners of Libraries in which direction their collections 
are deficient, and they put the whole thing to rights, and keep it so. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD will purchase your surplus books or exchange them for those 


which you require. 
MESSRS. HATCHARD provide the right books for the hall, the smoking room, 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD act as Librarians to the Leading Families in England. 
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IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES 


Just Published. Price 21s. net. Just Published. Price 6s. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. TO PLEASURE MADAME. 


How, Where, and When to Find By HELEN WALLACE. 

and identify Them. 
By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. With 15 Plates of Eggs photo- 
graphed in their natural colours from Actual and Typical Just Published. Price 6s. 
Specimens, 6 Beautiful Photogravures of Birds, and over 400 


Pictures photographed direct from Nature by CHERRY and F CHAM PION “ 


RICHARD KEARTON, THE STORY OF A MOTOR CAR. 


‘*To say that the book is rt perfection is a mild way 
of putting it, for, as a matter of fact, it is one that can never be By JOHN COLIN DANE 
equalled or rivalled so long as the copyright of the illustrations = 
holds good."’—Nature. 




















Now Ready. Price 6s. net. Just Published. Price 5s. net. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. THE LAND OF EVERY MAN. 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. With 2 Coloured and 48 Half- By ALBERT KINROSS. 
lone Plates. 
‘*A book which should delight the hearts of garden lovers. 


isos i d pl ly t ie 
Full of good advice and pleasantly tendered Daily Telegraph. ALSO ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The Soul of Milly Green. By Mrs. Harold Gorst. 6s. 
Now Ready. Price 5s. net. Her Ladyship’s Silence. By Marie Connor Leighton. 6s. 


WI LD FLOWE Re i N TH EIR The Quest of El Dorado. By Wilmot Waring. 6s. 
The Diamond Ship. By Max Pemberton. 6s. 

Ss EASO N Ss. Princess Maritza. By Percy Brebner. 6s. 

By Prof. F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S. With 80 Beautiful A Strong Man’s Vow. By Joseph Hocking. 3s. 6d. 
Coloured — from acta ray rl the Author. The Red Light. By C. E. C. Weigall. 3s. 6d. 
sind aces ie oe bane tie apne’ 6 glens comaaiy The Kingmakers. By Armiger Barclay. =, 
appears, and when we know the locality where we may reasonably The Bachelors. By Charles Eddy. 6s. 


expect to find it, we are far on our road to success, and are free to A Lost Summer. By Theo Douglas. 6s 
spend our energies in other and more profitable directions. It is 


on these salient points—the probable time, the likely place—that The Late Tenant. By Gordon Holmes. 6s. 
the volume in question brings welcome aid. The Frozen Venus. By Harry Longley Lander. 6s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, at: BOOKSELLERS. 
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